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SPEECH 


OF THE 


HON. C. J. FOX. 


* 


SIR, 


AM ſure you will do me the credit to believe 

that, at this late hour, (between two and three 
o'clock) exhauſted as the patience and attention 
of the Houſe muſt be, nothing but a deep ſenſe of 
my duty could have induced me to have troubled 
you upon this occaſion; | 
Sir, 


This ſpeech was delivered in the debate for voting an 
Addreſs to his Majeſty for the following Royal Meſſage, and 
the papers referring to it: 


t GEORGE R. 


The ſupplies granted to the commencement of the preſent 
Seſſion having been calculated to provide only for the firſt 
months of the year, his Majeſty now recommends it to the 
Houſe, to make ſuch further proviſion as they may judge 
neceſſary, under the preſent circumſtances, for the ſeveral 

branches of the public ſervice, and for the vigorous proſecu- 
tion of the war; and his Majeſty has given directions that the 
777050 eſtimates for this purpoſe ſtiould be laid before the 


ouſe. 
wg We « His 
Ne 
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Sir, my Honourable Friend ſtated, and ſtated 
truly, that we had arrived at a new #ra of the war; 
and I would aſk the Right Honourable Gentleman 
himſelf, whether by the time he has beſtowed in 
anſwering my Honourable Friend, by the pains he 
has taken to travel back to the origin of the war, 
and by the manner in which be has touched upon 
all the topics that have been introduced fince the 
war, I ſay, I would aſk the Right Honourable 
Gentleman himſelf, whether he does not confider 
this as a new ra ? FO 


Sir, in this the ſeventh year of the moſt bur- 
thenſome war in which this or any nation ever 
was engaged, a new #ra is propoſed, upon ideas 
which have ſo often been held out to us; upon 
calculations which have ſo frequently miſled us; 
upon a knowledge of human nature and common 


| ſenſe 


« His Majeſty has thought proper, on this occaſion, to di- 
rect that there ſhould be laid before the Houſe copies of com- 
munications recently received from the enemy, and of the 
anſwers which had been returned thereto by his Majeſty's 
command, 


« His Majeſty entertains the fulleſt confidence that thoſe 
anſwers will appear to this Houſe to have been conformable to 
that line of conduct which was required from his Majeſty on 
this occaſion, by his regard to all the moſt important Intereſts 
of his dominions: and his Majeſty having no object more at 
heart than that of contributing, as ſoon as the ſituation of 
affairs ſhall render it practicable, to the eſtabliſhment of the 
general tranquillity of Europe, on a ſure and ſolid foundation; 
and of providing effectually for the ſecurity and permanent 
proſperitv of his faithful people, places a firm reliance on the 
continued ſupport of his Parliament, and on the zeal and 
perſeverence of his ſubjects in ſuch meaſures as may beſt tend 
to confirm the ſignal advantages which have been obtained to 
the common cauſe in the courſe of the laſt campaign, and 
to conduct the great conteſt in which his Majeſty is engaged 
to a ſafe and honourable concluſion, | G. R.“ 
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ſenſe on which expeditions have been undertaken 
and have failed; and upon notions of the ſuppoſed 
ruin of the finances and reſources of the enemy, 
with which the Houſe have fo often been deceived. 


Gracious God, Sir! is it leſs than five years ago 
that we were told, that France was in the jaws of 
ruin? That we were aſſured ſhe was ;—what | 
not in the jaws of ruin alone, but in the very gulph 
of bankruptcy ? That ſhe was in ſuch a ſituation, 
that nothing but making peace with her could ena- 
ble her to moleſt this country? Upon theſe pre- 
dictions and aſſurances have we gone on from year 
to year, and now, at the end of the ſeventh year, 
we are gravely deſired not only to renew the war, 
but that no man may be able to ſee an end of it, 
principles are laid down upon which it may be car- 
ried on to all eternity! 


Sir, his Majeſty's Miniſters, when they entered 

into the negotiation at Liſle, directed Lord Malmſ- 
bury to ſay, that recriminating reproaches did not 
evince a fincere deſire for the reſtoration of Peace: 
I have the authority of Miniſters for ſaying, that 
being a friend to peace with, I believe, a real ma- 
jority of this Houſe, and a much larger majority of 
the Nation, I ſhould think it my duty to abſtain 
from all recriminations: The Right Honourable 
Gentleman has thought it neceſſary to enter into 
the whole charge relative to the war ; I certainly 
{hall not follow him; but J will ſtate to the Houſe 
fairly and openly, what my opinion of the war has 


always been—that it was a war of aggreſſion againſt 
France, 


Sir, that Auſtria and Pruſſia were the aggreſſors, 
does any one now entertain a doubt? Have not 
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all the perſons who were in the confidence of the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. proved, that between him 
and Auſtria there was an intimate connection and 
correſpondence ? Do I ſay that there was a treaty 
entered into for diſmemberin ance? No. But 
though a treaty of Pavaria had no exiſtence, does 
the Right Honourable Gentleman deny the authen - 
ticity of the declaration aſſerted by M. Bertrand 
de Milleville to have been entered into at Mantua? 
Does not that declaration expreſs a wiſh of inter- 
fering in the internal concerns of France with a 
great army? But there was no treaty, and becauſe 


there was not, we are deſired to 8 there was 
nothing. 


Sir, the beſt way for all of us to conſider the ſub- 
ject, is to put it to the boſoms of men what the 
declaration which was entered into by Auſtria and 
Pruſſia at Pilnitz ? That they would not interfere | 
till they could perſuade other powers to join them. 
Now I would aſk any man in the Houſe whether, 
if two powers were to declare that they were not 
ready then, but that they would wait till they could 
unite all the powers, for the purpoſe of interfering 
in the internal concerns of Great Britain, I would, 
I fay, aſk any man whether he would not conſider 
that as an act of aggreffion ? But the caſe with 
reſpe& to Great Britain is different—True, Sir: 
and yet, after all the acts which the Right Hon. 
Gentleman has enumerated, there is only one upon 
which I think much ſtreſs is to be laid the decr-e 
of the 19th of November; a decree which, if 
conſtrued literally, the Right Hon. Gentleman 
ſays, amounted to a declaration of war againſt all 
the nations of Europe. M. Chauvelin gives an 
explanation. of that decree, and of the tranſaction 

relative 
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relative to the navigation of the Scheldt. But that 
explanation the Right Hon. Gentleman contends 
was not a ſatisfactory one.—It might be ſo : and 
yet I muſt here obſerve, that when the French 
Ambaſſador was diſmiſſed, this unſatisfactory ex- 
planation was not flated as the ground of his diſ- 
miſſal, but the murder of Louis XVI. 


But ſuppoſing the explanation offered not to have 
been a ſatisfactory one, is it, I ſay, to be aſſerted, 
that that is to exclude all other explanations? If 
the explanation offered by M. Chauvelm was inſut- 
ficient, why did you not ſay ſo? Did you hold 
out any- ground upon which peace could be pre- 
ſerved? The navigation of the Scheldt was one of 
the alleged cauſes of the war. Did you ſay fo? 
Did you put it in the power of France to enter 
into an explanation upon that ſubject ? 


The Right Hon. Gentleman has upon this day 
read a very important paper, which was never pro- 
duced before, and of the exiſtance of which I was 
totally ignorant ;—I mean the inſtructions tranſ- 
mitted to our Minifter at the Court of Peterſburgh. 
Of the temper and nature of thoſe inſtructions T 
completely approve. Yet I cannot help remarking, 
that the Right Hon. Gentleman, ſo far from tak- 
Ing any credit to himſelf for them, but ſeems rather 
to conſider them as affording matter for cenſure. 


Quod ſolum excuſat, hoc ſolum miror il illo. 


T think the compoſition of that paper excellent, 
the directions conveyed in it wiſe, and the only 
thing [ regret is, that it never was acted on. The 

nature of the paper I underſtand to be this; we 
5 | propoſed 
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propoſed to join to prevent a general war, we 
propoſed terms of peace. Now I would put it to 
any man, if that communication had been made 
to Paris as well as Ruſſia, he does not think it 
would have been productive of ſubſtantial good ? 
J have already ſaid, that 1 think not only the 
thoughts, the theory, and the words of that paper 
to be good, but that the deed was commendable. 
—Acted upon, however, as it was, I can compare 
it only to the Eaſt India diſpatches. We read 
them, and every thing appears to be wiſe and juſt; 
yet the conduct is the very reverſe, How the 
ight Hon. Gentleman and his colleagues could 
tend ſuch a paper, while they were acting fo oppo- 
lite a part, while they were inſulting M. Chauve- 
lin, by diſmiſſing him, 1 am utterly at a loſs to 
8 But France then declared war againſt us. 
as the ſending away M. Chauvelin a declaration 
Of war? I know, if I look at books upon the 
ſubject, I muſt anſwer in the negative; but in this 
cale a treaty of commerce exiſted between the two 
countries. That treaty ſpecified what circumſtan- 
ces ſhould attend a ceflation of the intercourſe 
between them. It ſays—“ we . ſhall conſider the 
ſending away the Miniſter of Great Britain from 
Paris, or the Miniſter of France from London, as 
a declaration of war,” And here let me accuſe the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, in his own language, of 
being over pacific, 


If France was really the aggrefſor, how comes it 
that Pruſſia was never called upon as ſhe might have 
been? Why Sir, becauſe it was known that on 
the part of Pruſſia and Auſtria it was the moſt foul 
and wicked aggreſſion, and is to be ſet againſt any 
of the external enormities of France. Gs 


n) 


Of the tranſactions of that period I ſhall not 
enter into a retroſpective view; but let any Gen- 
tleman look back, and he will ſee in Auſtria a moſt 
fixed and hoſtile diſpoſition. Did not ſhe ſtate to 
the French Miniſter at Paris, not her fears of the 
external aggreſſions of France, but of the clubs 
and ſocieties at Paris? | 


Sir, I beg to have it underſtood once for all, that 
though I am ſtating the inſtances in which France 
has been falſely accuſed, I am not the defender of 
the external or internal politics of the French Re- 
volution. That politics was certainly bad. But 
what does the guilt of France amount to? — That 
ſhe has adopted the politcis of the Houſe of 
Bourbon—that ſhe has faithfully imitated the am- 
bit ious principles of the Bourbon family—that the 
has trod in the ſteps of Louis XIV. 


It may be ſaid, that this was a long while ago 
that Louis IV. has been many years dead. But 
has the operation of his principles ceaſed in France 
for any period ſince his death, except during the 
adminiſtration of Cardinal Richelieu? My com- 
plaint therefore againſt the Republic is, that ſhe 
has cloſely imitated Louis XIV. 


We complain not only of the conqueſts of 
France, but of her making new Governments for 
the countries ſhe has conquered. What was the 
caſe of Louis XIV.? Have we forgotten that 
in every territory, in every city he conquered, 
he eſtabliſhed chambers of claims, to aſcertain 
what claims that territory or that city had upon 
any other part of Europe, 


He 
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He went to war with the Republic of Holland. 
— The Republic had not treated him in a manner 
conſiſtent with his dignity—That might be a 
good cauſe of war. He went to war with Spain. 
As a ſhort exception to the policy of Charles II. 
he declared war, and formed the tripple alliance 
againſt France, one of the wiſeſt meaſures that 
ever was adopted. But what did the powers at 
war do? They did not ſpare Louis XIV. they 
called him a monſter of injuſtice. 


It was bene to force him to reſtore all his 
conqueſts. What was the language of that great 
ſtateſman, one of the greateſt that ever lived, De 
Wit? He ſaid, No—if you had united, and 
could have prevented theſe conqueſts, it would 
have been well; but when the war has been carried 
on for ſome time, peace muſt be made, not with 
reference to the origin of the wary but to what 
may be fairly exacted ?“ 


Now, Sir, I maintain this ſhofild have been the 
olicy of Ruſſia and this country to France.— 
hen the Republic had been attacked by Auſtria 
and Pruſſia, Nod had gained ſome advantages z 
though ſhe had taken Savoy upon ſuch unjuſt, 
frivolous, and Bourbon-like pretences : I ſay, after 
the had gained ſome advantages, ſhe ought to have 
had a compenſation allowed her, and it thould have 
been firmly ſaid to her, beyond that we will not 
go. Of the tranſactions reſpecting the capture of 
Savoy, the Right Hon. Gentleman has better in- 
formation than I can have; it was certainly a moſt 


Bourbon-like act. 


Our great hiſtorian, Hume, who is a philoſophi- 
cal writer, and in many reſpects to be relied on, 
has 
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has an affection, almoſt amounting to childiſhneſs, 
for Princes; he ſpeaks of Louis IV. in terms more 
favourable than almoſt any other hiſtorian : but he 
ſays of that Monarch, he was unfortunate in 
this, that though he managed his enterprizes with 
great ſkill, and conducted his plans with great abi- 


lities, yet he was unfortunate in never having but 


one fair pretence for war.“ 


In her ſeizure of Savoy, France had made uſe 
of the words convenances morales et phyſiques, a moſt 
Bourbon-like phraſe. Did not the Miniſter from 
Savoy proteſt againſt the act? Yet was there any 
{tir here about it? All theſe things were done be- 
fore 1792 ; but there was then a moſt decided 
neutrality in this country, though many of the 
horrors complained of had been committed, and 
the King had been during that time kept as a 
priſoner. But for this neutrality, which made 
many parts of Europe conſider them as friendly 
even to the French, I give Miniſters no praiſe.— 
They ſhould have ſaid to France, we do not be- 
lieve your aſſertion of hatred for foreign conqueſt. 


You are Frenchmen, and you cannot fo ſoon have 
"thrown off the Bourbon principles. But we will 


tell you what we thall conſider as an attack upon 
the balance and ſecurity of Europe. That is the 
part they ſhould have acted; inſtead of which, 
what did they do? They hung back and did 
nothing. They did not like M. Chauvelin's ex- 
planation, yet they would not receive any other; 
and when the queſtion of peace or war was to be 
decided, they would not tell upon what conditions 
they would make peace, nor what they conſidered 
to be the aggreſſion. 


C | There 
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There is one ſubje& which has been fo much 
relied upon, that I hope the Houſe will allow me 
to ſay a word or two upon it I mean the ſubje& 
of Religion. It is not one-which I have particularly 
ſtudied ; but if I know any thing at all of it, it is, 
that be that makes the New Teſtiment the rule of 
bis conduct, will not find, in any part of it, Reli- 
gion to be a juſtifiable cauſe of war. 


Sir, with reſpect to other countries, it has been 
ſaid that France has behaved in a manner diſguſt- 
ing to every part of Europe. True; but to fill 
up the catalogue, many inſtances might have been 
produced not quite ſo culpable in their nature. 
The King of Sardinia, when the firſt attack was 
made upon him, was he not actually a belligerent 
power, receiving a ſubſidy from Great Britain ? 
In other inſtances of the injuſtice of France I 
will not enter—lI allow them. But I have ſome- 
where read in Sir Walter Raliegh's Hiſtory of the 
World, that there was once between two nations 
a dreadful battle, from which no one eſcaped alive; 
tor both ſides uſed none but offenfive weapons. 


Now, if the nations of Europe chuſe the war 
of recriminations ; if they uſe none but offenſive 
weapons, where ſhall be found the ſhield of pro- 
tection and defence? Ruſſia ſeized Poland. Now. 
it it is material to know the character of a power 
with which you are merely about to treat, it 1s 
much more material to know the character of an 
ally with whom you are about to enter into the 
cloſeſt connection. Sir, let me aſk what in the 
conduct of the French to foreign powers has ex- 
ceeded the conduct of Auſtria, Ruſſia, and Pruſſia, 
to Poland? But the Hon. Gentlemen ſays we 

s regretted 
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regretted the partition of that country,—True, 
you did regret it; but that is all you did. You 
regretted thg, act, yet you united with the actors; 
but with thoſe you have committed crimes, not 
more enormous, you eannot conſent to be upon 
terms even of common amity.——But though 
Poland was conquered, the matter of doing it was 
merciful and mild! The hero was as much ſupe- 
rior to Bonaparte in fortune and in talents as in 
virtue and humanity ! Warſaw, and the inhabi- 
tants of the ſuburb of Praga ! This magnanimous 
hero, ſuppoſeq even to have a bigotted attachment 
to religion ; he enters the ſuburb of Praga, the 


larger part of Warſaw ; he gives it up to the pil- 


lage of his ſoldiers; no rank, no age, no ſex 
is ſpared ; men, women, and children ſucking 
at the breaſt, all mercileſsly murdered ! t !_— 
And for what. Becauſe they had dared to join 
in a-wiſh to improve that Conſtitution, which 
had been confeſſed to ſtand fo much in need of it 
— But 1 do not mean to contend, that becauſe of 
the conduct of Ruſſia towards Poland, we ought 


never to make peace with her? No, Sir—but 


that we ought not to enter into an alliance with 


her, 


The Right Hon. Gentleman next ſpoke of Swit- 
zerland ; of that country to which every man feels 
a kind of native attachment—but the Right Hon. 


Gentleman goes further, and views her as a country 


reſpected for her love of peace. Yet, who, I 
would aſk, propoſed to her firſt to abandon that 
pacific principle? A noble relation of mine, Lord 
Robert Fitzgerald, in a note tranſmitted to the 
Canton of Berne, ſtates that neutrality under the 
preſent circumſtances is highly criminal, But was 
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this mode of conduct adopted only to Switzerland? 
What was our language to Tuſcany and Genoa ? 
An honourable Gentleman informs us, that the 
note to the Grand Duke is all a fable, a mere fa- 
brication.—But did not Lord Hervey ſay that neu- 
trality was not to be endured ? He went- into the 


cloſet of the Grand Duke. I certainly was not 


there, and cannot be ſuppoſed to know what paſſed; 
but it was the general belief at Florence at the 
time, that his Lordſhip put his watch upon the 
table, and pointed to the ſpecific time during which 
the Grand Duke was to decide. 


It is true, that Lord Hervey was recalled ; but. 
was his nuſhon recalled ? Was the Duke ſuffered 
to make peace? He did afterwards certainly make 

ce with France. It is alſo certain that he was 
treated at a ſubſequent period with much indignity, 
But what do I inter from theſe things? Why, Sir, 
that this war has produced from the great ſtates 
to the ſmall, from the French as well as the Eng- 
liſh, more inſolence of language and of treat- 
ment than ever was experienced in any former 
war. If theſe, then, are the motives for war, it 
will never ceaſe as long as we have a gun or a 
guinea left. 


But I would aſk firſt, is the account of our 
treatment of Genoa a mere fable and forgery? If 
it is, Miniſters are highly culpable 1a not having 
publicly declared it to be ſo. Have we not heard 
that Mr. Drake maintained to Genoa, that neu- 
trality was intolerable ? But the French, it ſeems, 
have behaved ill every where. They ſe zed Venice 
l do not pretend to juſtify the act. But ſurely 
it is not quite fair to ſtate only one fide of the 

8 queſtion. 
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queſtion. The French aſſerted that Venice com- 
mitted a great outrage upon their ſoldiers, I do 
not give a willing ear to ſuch ſtatements. But they 
poſſeſſed themſelves of Venice, and gave it to 
Auſtria, They ſtole it, and the Emperor received 
it. But that, it is ſaid, is not the ſame thing. 
The Emperor might take it as a compenſation, 
And ſuch is the argument uſed upon a ſubject, 
which has often been the object of diſcuſſion in 
this Houſe—I mean the Slave Trade. Enquire of 
an agent for that trade, when we have imputed to 
the abominable traffic the horror of tearing the mo- 
ther from her children, the father from his family ; 
what is his reply? © 1 did not tear them away. 
They were brought to me in the way of trade :— 
I bought them—they were guilty of crimes, — 
crimes! I have heard of one ſort—witchcraft.” 


Such is the precious defence of Auſtria—lI gave 
guid pro quo. I gave half a million of men to be 
placed under the Auſtrian yoke in another. This 
internal traffic, whether in white or in black, which, 
do contend, has extended to England, Auſtria, 
and above all to Ruſſia, has appeared more enor- 
mous in this war than in any other. 


Sir, we talk of our allies, I do not know who 
they are, we ace allied with Ruſha. How have the 
French attacked her? The magnanimous Emperor 
Paul is an herctic as well as we are. He ſeizes the 
Commandery of Malta, he makes himſelf the 
head of a Roman Catholic Eſtabliſhment. He 
ſays openly, that he fights for the reſtoration of 
Monarchy. Are'we his allies, and do we go with 
him in his projects? How does he ſhew his ab- 
horrence of the interference of France in the 

| internal 
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internal concerns of other nations? Ie ſays to 
Denmark, you have ſeditious clubs. No Daniſh 
veſſels thall enter my ports. He holds a menacing 
language to Hamburgh. Oh! but Spain is much 
worſe! The Ruſſian Miniſter is recalled from 
Madrid. The Emperor declares war, the Spaniſh 
Miniſter is recalled from Peterſburgh, and in the 
Ruſſian declaration the Emperor ſays to Spain 
(though the Ruſſian Miniſter had been recalled 
before), you recalled your Miniſter. This is the 
principle of ſocial order, and theſe the virtues which 
we regret the abſence of. 


With reſpect to France, it is true that ſhe has 
committed many acts of injuſtice. But how does 
this bear upon the queſtion in its preſent ſtate ?— 
The Right Hon. Gentlemau ſays, it is true we 
have entered into negotiation. | 


Sir, I do defire the attention of the Houſe to 
this moſt ſerious warning. He cannot now enter 
into negotiation. Why? Firſt, becauſe of the 
Revolution, Why then, we fay, that in 1796, 
with a Government as objectionable as the preſent, 
you did negotiate. Baffled in that negotiation, 
another was entered into in 1797. Will Gentle- 
men attend to theſe facts? 7 


We have heard this day, for the firſt time, an 
honeſt account of theſe negotiations. Miniſters 
confeſs they apprehended much danger from ſuc- 
ceſs. Sir, I do not mean to miſtake their mean- 
ing; what I ſay is, that though they were ſincere 
in wiſhing ſucceſs, yet that they feared great danger 
would reſult from it. Sir, that in the ſtate of the 
world, when juſt recovered from war, there is ſtill 

| | danger, 


90 
danger, may be true. But in the preſent caſe 
they muſt have ſome comparative view, ſomethin 
to convince them that the danger of peace woul 
have been as great as the danger of war. 


They ſtate, that they undertook thoſe negotia- 
tions from the unequivocal fenſe of a great part of 
the people. Sir, I am glad to hear that the une- 
quivocal ſenſe of the people is for peace. Not that 
I ever doubted it but if I had ſtated in this place, 
that ſuch was the ſenſe of the people, I ſhould 
have been told, you have a petition there, we have 
another here : petitions are procured in ſtrange 
ways, and in fact, Sir, there is no period in which 
I ſhould not have been told, that the people did 
not with for negotiations at that time. Now, 
however, we learn, that the unequivocal ſenſe of 
the people 1s for peace. 


The firft negotiation went off, as my Honour- 
able Friend ſays, on the queftion of Belgium ; as 
the Right Hon. Gentleman aſſerts on a queſtion of 
principle. He ſays, we negotiated to pleaſe the 
people, and we broke off becauſe of the monſtrous 
principles advanced by France. But did they tell 
the people fairly? Did they ſay, that the enemy 
urged a principle incompatible with all negotiation? 
No, Sir, they concluded by ſaying, that when- 
ever that Republic, covered with all its enormities, 
wiſhed to renew a negotiation, they would conſent 
to renew it. And, in fact, in 1797, a ſecond ne- 
gotiation was entered into, which was broke off 
after the Revolution at Paris in September. 


I ſhould have expected, when the inſult at Liſe 
was freſh in their memories, that they would have 


talked 


n 
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talked a language more warlike, I ſhould have 
thought they would have ſaid, the negotiations we 
entered into in 1796 and 1797 prove that no nego- 
tiation can be proſecuted with ſucceſs but on the 
contrary, they publiſh a declaration that they were 
ready to negotiate again whenever ſymptoms of an 
equal readineſs appea red on the part of the enemy, 
and though they had gained a great victory, they 
added, that they were willing to conſent to the 
ſame terms they had offered. Now mark the re- 
ſult.—In 1797, they ſay that experience proves 
the French to be unreaſonable in their demands, 
but till they are willing to offer the {ſame terms of 
peace. Now, however, having gained two or 
three more victories, - they do not offer the ſame 
terms nor any others, but they refuſe to enter into 
any negotiation at all. What, Sir, does this ſhew ? 
Why that when you are beaten, you will negotiate, 
but that you will not negotiate when you are ſuc- 


ceſsful, What is this, then, but a bellum ad inter- 


necionem £ 


T remember, Sir, that in the courſe of the de- 
clarations and manifeſtoes publiſhed on the ſubject 
there was a good deal of explicitnels. We 1aid, 
that his Majeſty, by exprefling his willingneſs to 
conclude peace on the fame principles and terms 
he had before propoſed, had eſtabliſhed a teſt.— 
That teſt declared, that they who returned ſuch an 
anſwer as the one which had been returned by 
Lord Grenville, avoided all diſcuſſion. Having 
made this declaration, I aſk, do they not confels 


that by refuſing Bonaparte's overture, they refuſe 
all diſcuſſion ? 


The Right Hon. Gentleman ſays, his wiſhes are 
for the reſtoration of the Bourbon family, but only 
with 
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pick the conſent of the people. Sir, I wiſh the 
rench may have that family; if they wiſh it 
themſelves—but if I am to with that they ſhould 
chuſe, I muſt as an Engliſhman, as a friend to m 


country, and to peace, never, wiſh that a Bourbon 
may be at the head of the affairs of F rance. 


Sir, for the laſt century we have been continually 


at war, on account of the ambition and perfidy of 
the Bourbons. | - 


An Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Canning) ſeemed to 
be very much delighted with an Addreſs preſented 
to King William by the Houſe of Commons. In 
that Addreſs the Houſe expreſs their attachment 
to King William, and he thinks it quite aſtoniſh- 
ing how it applies to the preſent time. I ſuppoſe, 
Sir, ſome previous offers of negotiation had been 
made by Louis, for if there had not, it is not in 
point. Becauſe the Houſe of Commons declared 
their readineſs to ſupport William in a war, when 
no offer had been made to negotiate, the Hon. 
Gentleman finds out that that is quite applicable 
to the preſent period, when an offer has been made. 


Tae Hon. Gentleman has alluded to words, 
which he heard ſomewhere, that the publication of 
certain letters was as great a diſgrace to the perſons 
* publiſhing them, as to the authors of their con- 
tents. Sir, if ever the Hon. Gentleman, when 
younger, had turned his thoughts to the law, he 
would have learned ro find cauſes more 1n point. 
Former Governments have publiſhed letters. It 
is not the publication that is objected to. It is the 
manner, the notes, the ribaldry, which is not de- 
tended from indignation by its extreme ſtupidity. 


D beg 


Fs 


| I beg leave to ſay, with the perſon alluded to, 
ij that war increaſes conſumption, and of courſe 
ſcarcity. But eminently indeed muſt it increaſe 
it, if it be true that corn is in the proportion of 
two to one dearer heq than in France. 


The Honourable Gentleman, it would appear, 
has not enough to do here, yet this mode of an- 
ſwering things, ſaid in another place, is not quite 
fair to the perſons mentioning the ſame opinion as 
he does, particularly as in that place they are in no 
want of numbers. Perhaps, however, the Hon. 
Gentleman is to be ſent to that place himſelf. He 
may be ſent there with as much propriety as many 
of thoſe that have been, and I am ſure I mean 
not to ſpeak againft them ; but the Hon. Gentle- 
man will, 1 ſhould think, have enough to do with 
anſwering arguments in this place, without dif- 
paraging one of the beſt underſtandings, I will 
venture to ſay, in the country. 


— — — — 


| Sir, the Right Hon. Gentleman has ſaid, that 
| the negotiation of 1797 redeemed the pledge of 
1796 but what is to redeem the pledge of 1797 ? 

What ſhifts are they now put to? The people 

were then confeſſedly for peace. Are they leſs 

for peace now ? The Hon. Gentleman goes farther, 
| He ſays queſtions of pcace and war are not to 

| | be decided upon extremes, but upon a balance and 
compariſon. He ſays, finding the difficulty of 
going on in the uſual mode, he was forced to have 
recourſe to a ſolid ſyſtem of finance, but that that 
ſyſtem could not ſuceeed without the conſent of the 
people—he had to hope himſelf of ſucceſs from ne- 
gotiation, but he complied with the withes of the 
people.“ He entered into a negotiation, France 
uſes 
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uſes him ill; but J have gained my point, he ſays, 
and have ſhewn my ſincerity. He gets his ſolid 
ſyſtem of finance, firſt his treble aſſeſſment, then 
his tax on income. How did he obtain it? By 
8 to be a friend to negotiation.— Now he 
as carried his point, he is no longer a friend to it. 
1 only, he ſays, negotiate by pretending myſelf a 
friend; but now you have aided me in my ſolid 
{yſtem, now I tell you honeſtly there is no ſafety in 
negotiating : Sir, to whom that would be honeſt, 
I know not, it would not be ſo to the people. The 
reign of Charles II. has been referred to. He de- 
clared againſt France. He might ſay, [ wanted a 
ſolid ſyſtem of finance. The Right Honovrable 
Gentleman fays ſo, but that there are no means of 
getting it, but by pretending to be a friend to ne- 
gotiation, and by being fo in reality for a time. 


And here let me ſtate one thing to the Hon. Gen- 
tleman, who ſays, we muſt have experience and 
evidence of facts. If I am to have this experience 
I ſay we muſt negotiate again. He contends that 
the negotiation at Liſle encreaſed the ſpirit and 
confidence of the country. To which I reply, that 
the . only way, then, to continue people in that 
{yſtem is, to renew the negotiation. But the re- 
ſtoration of the Bourbon family is what we wiſh, 
but it is not the fine qua non. Now I would put 
this caſe if in the private concerns of life I had an 
eſtate to fell, and I ſaid, give me 1000]. for it. 
There may be other ways without the 1000]. but 
if you mention no other, and if you refuſe to hear 
any other, I then ſay, that the 1o00l. is the fine 
qua non. You ſay the Bourbon family is not the 
enly way. In your nonſenſical language, which [I 
have nothing to do with, you ſet a limitation to 
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poſſibilities ; but till you ſay that the reſtoration 
of the Bourbon family is what you wiſh, but it 1s 
not the only mode. Do you give any other projet 
yourſe!f ? Do you aſk. for a contre projet ? No, for 
fear you, ſhould have one, you ſuggeſt no other 
mode but the reſtoration of the Bourbons. Is 
not this ſaying, that we will fight for the Bour- 


bons ? But that, if felt, would be too unpalata- 
ble in this country. 


The Honourable Gentleman then fays, I will not 
ſay there may not be caſes in which we will not 
treat with Bonaparte. But there are ſome con- 
ditians. We muſt have experience and evidence of 
facts. That the French are capable of maintain= 
ing the relations of amity will not be denied. But 
the experience the Honourable Gentleman wants is, 


that they have renounced the wicked acts of their 
predeceſſors. 


Sir, theſe are not conciliatory words. But are 
they practicable? Do you complain of their con- 
duct in cla to war, though you have done the 
ſame yourſelf ? But it ſeems, you want to have 
evidence of their pacific diſpoſition in time of war; 
that is, till you have behaved peaceably during a 

eriod of war we will not make peace with you.— 
We muſt have a better opinion of you. Is war 
likely to encreaſe good opinion ?—In duels indeed 
it happens ſometimes that both parties confeſs each 
other to be men of honour, and live in triendſhip. 
There is ſomething, by the-bye, ridiculous even in 
this : But when this is applied to countries, it is 


more ſo. You are to beat each other into a good 
opinion, 


There 


(„ 


There are four ways by which we may yet have 
a good opinion of Bonaparte : Firſt, By a more 
conciliating mode of conduct Is this reaſonable 


to expect? War inflames the paſſions, exaggerates 


faults, encreaſes auimoſities, inflames hatred. Se- 
condly, if the people of France, contrary to our 
expectations, ſhould acquieſce in his government. 
Whether that goyernment 1s an uſurpation I have 
no inclination to diſcuſs ; but I certainly have not 
that opinion of the ſenſe of a people to ſuppoſe 
that becauſe it is an uſurpation, they will therefore 
not acquieſce in it, Cromwell was an uſurper 
Does the Right Hon. Gentleman not think that 
there are many paſlages in his life in which he was 
inſincere, the ſelf- deny ing ordinance and exempt- 
ing himſelf from it, But is there any man of ſenſe 
who thinks that any nation would have done wiſely 
in not making peace with Cromwell merely on ac- 
count of the character of that great uſurper? The 
people did acquieſce in the government of Crom- 
well. It may be ſaid that the ſplendour of his 
character, and his victories abroad, raiſed the na- 
tion ſo high as to induce it to this acquieſcehce. 
Will it be ſaid that Bonaparte is not a man of great 
abilities? Will it be ſaid that he is not doing that 
which is moſt flattering to France, holding too 
high a tone to foreign powers? Will not the peo- 
ple ſee that that peace which Bonaparte might 
agree to now, he would not agree to hereafter ? Is 
it not poſſible he may feel as the Right Hon, Gen- 
tleman, and ſay in 1800 I wanted the people to ac- 
quieſce in a ſolid ſyſtem of finance; and having 
got it, I find the Miniſter of England perfidious, and 
that no negotiation can be proſecuted with ſucceſs; 
will he not have then one intereſt leſs to make 
peace ? 

6 The 
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The third mode is, if the efforts of the allies 
ſhould be leſs ſucceſsful than is expected in ſtirring 
up France againſt Bonaparte, Sir, I have often 
blamed the Right Hon. Gentleman for diſingenu- 
ouſneſs; but this, I own, is an honeſt confeſſion. 
He ſays, to Bonaparte, you may be depoſed, I 
mean to raiſe the people againſt you; if I ſucceed 
I may ſend you away, but if I do not, then I will 
make peace with you.“ But what fort of a peace 
can you expect from hopes thus baffled, and pro- 
jects thus defeated ? What permanent treaty can 
be made from imbicility and diſappointment ? 
The Right Hon. Gentleman ſaid once on another 
occalion : 


Poffit quæ plurima virtus 
Eſſe fuit, tato certatum eſt corpore regni. 


He now in Engliſh repeats the ſame principle, and 
ſays, „we will treat when we find all our efforts of 
war vain, and all our deſigns of hoſtilities imprac- 
ticable.“ 


If Miniſters had taken a contrary turn, the 
benches of this Houſe, Sir, would have reſounded 
with their praiſes. - Perhaps we might not have 
had an unanimous vote of thanks, for there are 
many good men, one particularly in the other 
Houle, a Noble Friend of mine, Lord Fitzwilliam, 
who, I am confident, would not have concurred in 
ſich a vote. But what is the Houſe of Commons 
come to, if they ſtill ſupport the Miniſter, and 
yet feel in their conſciences that had he accepted 
the overture of Bonaparte, they would have been 
the firſt to thank him ?—But our paſſions, it 
ſeems, are to be raiſed by the fituation of France. 
If Gentlemen choole to inveigh againſt the cha- 
racter of Bonaparte, I am not the man to under- 
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take his defence. Of his conduct I do not judge 
he has reformed his country by ſuch reforms as 
military men generally adopt, that is by taking 
all the power to himſelf. To fay that ſuch con- 
quct is unexampled is more than I can contend, but 
I cannot conceive how perſons in this country can 
conceive ſuch a violent indignation on the ſubject. 


We do not deny that ſame degree of liberty 
may exiſt with military power. The Lord Lieu- 


tenant of Ireland has the power of putting the - 


whole country under martial law, yet ſo far is 
that country from being enſlaved, that we deem 
It preciſely in the moſt happy ſituation for conſider- 
ing freely and fairly whether it will conſent to a 
Union with this country. It is not therefore quite 


ſo much in character to inveigh in ſuch terms againſt 


the operation of military authority. 


But it ſeems Bonaparte broke his oaths. L 


am one perhaps, who think it were better, that all 


oaths of ſuch kind were laid aſide ; but ſuch oaths 
muſt always be conſidered as binding on certain 


conditions. The illuſtrious patriots who took up 


arms againſt Charles I. may have been called 
rebels or traitors ; but I never heard that the vio- 
lation of their oaths was alleged againſt them.— 
I never heard that the whole country was perjured 


at the Reſtoration, becauſe they had taken the 


oaths to the Parliament.—At the Revolution the 
Earl of Devonſhire was not conſidered as perjured, 
becauſe he had taken the oaths to the Stuart 
family. But who brings up this queſtion of 
oaths? He who wiſhes to reſtore the Bourbon 
family, and make millions of people violate the 
oaths they have taken to the Republic. Bur 

Bonaparte, 


1 

Bonaparte, it ſeems, after the treaty of Campo 
Formio, maintained the exiſtence of the Republic 
of France and of the Britiſh Government to be 
incompatible. This is alſo the Right Honourable 
Gentleman's opinion; yet except theſe two illuſ- 
trious characters, I do not know any other man 
in Europe who entertains it. May not theſe pre- 
tences be reciprocated from one fide to another ? 
Oh ! pity the condition of man ! Gracious God | 
that we ſhould live to hear all the old prejudices 
ſo far done as to conſider war to be the natural ſtate 
of man, and peace to be difficult and dangerous. 


Sir, I moſt earneſtly implore the Houſe to pauſe 
before it gives a ſanction to the proſecution of a 
war upon the grounds now offered; If it were in- 
ſiſted by the Miniſter that it would be wiſe to pur- 
ſue the conteſt- until what he calls military deſpo- 
tiſm ſhould be overturned, I beg the Houſe to re- 
collect the military deſpotiſm of Auguſtus Ceſar, 
a power which originally was an uſurpation, but 
laſted ſeven or eight hundred years! I cannot, 
when talking of Generals and great men, hel 
lamenting the virulent abuſe which the Houſe has 
frequently poured forth on the beſt and inoſt wor- 
thy characters, whoſe praiſes have afterwards been 
readily acknowledged by the very ſame perſons who 
ſo erroneouſly and wantonly calumniated them. I 
am no advocate for Bonaparte ; but ſuch a chenge 


of opinion may, perhaps, in future, operate in 
his favour. 


To illuftrate, however, this obſervation, I believe 
J may inſtance the caſe of General Waſhington, 
one of the greateſt and beſt men of the age in which 
he lived. That illuſtrious perſonage is now no 


more 
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more py lives, however, in the heart of every 
good man, and my hiimble panegyric can add no- 
thing to his immortal fame. General Waſhing- 
ton, it may be well remembered, articularly by 
the Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Dundas) 
who opened the debate, was at one time branded 
with every harſh and infamous epithet for his per- 
ſeverance in the cauſe of Liberty and his Country; 
and yet, after ſucceſs had crowned his efforts, he 
was hailed as the Saviour of America, and the Paci- 
ficator of Mankind. 


The Ri; oht Honourable Secretary may imagine, 
that yet. oi Liberty* is not a blefſing—I differ 
from him very widely. Had a negotiation been 
then propoſed to Waſhington, it would have 
immediately been aſked—** What! treat with an 
American rebel! No: But Fortune completely 
operated a different opinion, and his memory is 
now che ſubject of univerſal praiſe. 


Louis XVIII. to conciliate the French, has pub- 
liſhed a proclamation that he is about to be reſtored 
to the throne of his anceſtors with as ample powers 
as any of thoſe anceſtors ever poſſeſſed; he does 
not promiſe them a conſtitution of any kind which 
might tend to' conciliate their ſupport ; he invites 
their aſſiſtance, with an aſſurance of indulging 
them with the moſt full and complete enjoyment. 
of the ancient regime, with us happy appendages 
of Baſtiles, Lettres de Cachet, Gabelle, &c.— 
With this Monarch's return into France, the French 
were alſo to look for the Nobility, who would 
doubtleſs ſeek to re-eſtabliſh themſelves in their 
domains, and to reſume their privileges, ſo inti- 


mately connected with thoſe of the Monarch, ; 
E t 


„ 

It is not now for me to inquire into the juſtice 
of thoſe claims, the property has been ef 
the practicability of recovering it, when ſo diſtti- 
buted, is abſurd to think of; beſides, it could 
not, in many inſtances, be reſtored to the antient 
inheritors, without injuſtice to the preſent poſleflors, 
who had purchaſed it for a fair conſideration, 


Much emphaſis had been laid on the conduct 
and zeal of che Chouans, and on the propriety of 
ſupporting them” I believe that in the heart of 
France, where theſe people appear, there exiſts a 
conſiderable attachment to Royalty how the Go- 
vernment of France could contrive to compromiſe 

with that ſpirit, I cannot pretend to conjecture ; 
but I beg leave to call to the memory of the Houſe 
the once formidable inſurrections of the Hugonots, 
and the policy of Henry IV. by which they were 
conciliated, —If Bonaparte ſhouldattempr ſome ſimi- 
lar arrangement with the Chouans, he can meet no 
great obſtacle to ſucceſs in their attachment to their 
country, tor what has our Government told them? 
We will aſſiſt you while you can contrive to an- 
noy the French Government, but we will not make 
a commen cauſe with you.” Such is the language 
held to them, and what reliance can ſuch pro- 
feſſions of intereſted, temporary, and precarious 
aſſiſtance induce them to place on us? 


Let me ftate what has been repreſented to me 
as a fact, and the truth of which I hope Miniſtry 
will inveſtigate, that a ſtain my be removed from 
our national character—lr is ftated, that a party 
of Neopolitans, who had joined the French, were 
beſieged in Caſtel de Nuovo by a detachment from 
the Royal Army of Naples, to whom they refuſed 
to ſurrender, but demanced that a Britiſh Officer 

mould 
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ſhould be brought forward, and to him they capi- 
tulated inſtantly; with him they did make terms, 
he promiſing them their perſonal ſafety and pro- 
- perty. But, dreadful to relate ! this property was 

fold, the priſoners murdered, and the cruel and 
diabolical monſters, who had captured them, are 
the very fleſh of their miſerable victims ! !.! 


When are theſe horrors to ceaſe ? Why not make 
peace now ?—Are the bowels and property of Eng- 
liſhmen nothing ?—Are we, to pleaſe the Mem- 
bers of the preſent Adminiftration, to wage a per- 
petual war? I am ſorry they are inſtigated by ha- 
tred and animoſity, by rancour and revenge, and, 
indeed, by every paſſion that leads to their ex- 
tinction of civilization and humanity. But they 
are not, they ſay, to be checked in their deſolating 
progreſs till the Bourbons are reſtored. We have 

before boaſted of ſucceſsful campaigns We were 
| repeatedly told of the capture of Valencienes, 
' Queſnoy, Conde, &ec. which prepared ſome Gen- 

tlemen for a march to Paris, but ſtill more ſanguine 
hopes of ſucceſs are now conceived than at this pe- 
riod : Where then was the expectation of peace? 
Since ſucceſs leads only to war, that war may be 
ad infinitum. Good God! what a lamentable proſ- 
pect is this for the country—for a mere ſpecula- 
tion, or a real experiment, we are to perſiſt in ſpil- 
ling the blood, in exhauſting our treaſure, in ſwel- 
ling the black catalogue of human miſeries. 


Let Gentlemen ſuppoſe themſelves in the heat 
of battle, and contemplate the horrid conſequences 
of implacabie welfare. Had they been at the 
battle of Blenheim, and aſked the ſoldier what he 
fought tor, he would anſwer it was to reſtrain the 
ambitious projects of Louis XIV.; but if it any 

| of 
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of the deſperate conteſts which may enſue from 
the deciſion of this night, the ſoldiers would anſwer _ 
ſuch a queſtion, that they were wading through 
blood to ſee if the people of France would give 
Bonaparte a better character that we may negotiate 
with him. Why not tell Bonaparte at once, in a 
bold and manly manner, that you cannot make 
peace without including your allies? I appeal to 
the feelings of every man who hears me; I moſt 
earneſtly implore him to aid me in checking the 
calamities of war; I hope that thoſe who would 
have voted for the Addreſs, had the overtures of 
the enemy been accepted, will aid me in oppoſing 
that of this evening, which pledges the Houſe for 
the proſecution of the war,” 


— . — — 
On a Diviſion the Numbers were: 


Ayes for the Addreſs . . - 265 
Noes VVV 64 


Majority . « . 201 


. : 4 , 
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LIST OF THE MINORITY, 
WHO VOTED AGAINST THE ADDRESS. 


. Atl „Jekyll 
2 Adair L. Knight 
ir J. Au » Kem 
J. P of wn af 2 W. 1 
R. Burch Col. Lemon 
on. E. Bouverie Sir J. Leiceſter 
Hon. W. H. Bouverie J. M. Lloyd 
Sir F. Bourdett Sir W. Milner 
G. Byn Martin 
G. . D. North + 
J. Brogden J. Nicholls 
R. Biddulph W. Northey 
W. W. Bird W. Plomer 
. Courtney Sir W. Pulteney 
C. Coombe, Lord Mayor Lord J. Ruſſell 
Sir L. Copley Lord W. Ruſſell 
W. Colhoun » Richardſon 
Lord G. Cavendiſh on. S. A, St, John 
W. S. Deniſon G. Shum 
Hon. T. Erſkine C. Start 
B. Edwards A. Shakeſpeare 
Sir H. Fletcher Lord Stanley 
Hon. C. J. Fox W. Smith 
C. Grey Lord J. Townſhend 
Green M. A. Taylor 
. Hare 'Hon. H. Tufton 
. Harriſon G. Tierney 
. Howard R. Vyner 5 
Sir R. Hill Sir E. Winnington 
. Heathcote J. Walwyn ; 
N. Jeffries C. C. Weſtern 
W. Jolie S. Wigley 


R. B. Sheridan 


Tellers 8 Whitbread, 


THE END. 


Lendon : Printed by J. Davenport, 7, Little Catherine-ftrect,Strand, 
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